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KANT'S TREATMENT OF ANALYTIC AND 
SYNTHETIC JUDGMENTS. 

EVERY one knows the place which Kant gave to the distinction 
between analytical and synthetic judgments and to the impor- 
tance of proving the existence of a priori synthetic judgments, and 
hence I shall not enter here into any preliminary account of his 
position. I shall simply take for granted that it is understood, or 
can easily be ascertained if not understood. What I wish to do is 
to discredit the correctness of his views generally by showing that 
he had totally misconceived the problem of knowledge. That may 
appear a bold program to announce, but after trying the policy of 
humility in the study of Kant and finding that I was destined to 
perish in a bog and a wilderness if I continued to pay reverence to 
that court, I know no other deliverance than to issue a declaration 
of independence. This does not mean that no value can come from 
the study of Kant, but that, with due gratitude for the intellectual 
gymnastics involved in trying to find out what under the sun he 
meant by his system, I can treat him as the occasional cause of 
ideas that I might not otherwise have obtained. I confess, how- 
ever, to a somewhat malicious desire to disturb the equanimity of 
those who so persistently cultivate a superstitious reverence for 
Kantian philosophy after the failure of a century's study and ex- 
position to make anything intelligible out of his fundamental con- 
ceptions. I can understand how, after having discovered some 
philosophy in the process of studying Kant, one may wish to share 
the credit with him whom he wishes to treat as a master, but hu- 
mility is no reason for sheltering one's own ideas under the shadow 
of a supposed great name, especially when one has to admit that 
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the fundamental conceptions on which that supposed great person 
based his system are false. There is no use in taking the keystone 
out of a man's arch and then insist that the arch itself will remain 
intact. You must put your own support in or abandon it as a poor 
piece of workmanship. This is especially true if the man, whose 
respect you are trying to sustain, himself insists that his system 
stands or falls with the doctrine which you reject. Now Kant made 
the existence of a priori synthetic judgments crucial to his theory 
of knowledge and would have been the first to abandon it if he had 
been shown that he had wholly misconceived the problem that he 
supposed himself to have solved. 

I am aware that there has been much discussion of this ques- 
tion of Kant's distinction and the importance attaching to it ac- 
cording to his view, but I think that there may be some further 
analysis of the questions involved, though I have not had the time 
or opportunity to read all that has been said on the subject. I 
hope that I have some points that are new on it amid some that 
are old. I take it up because Kant insisted that his system de- 
pended upon it for its validity. If we succeed in discrediting his 
doctrine at this point it is apparent that the Kantian philosophy, 
on its own terms, is destroyed. -It may seem all very well to differ 
with Kant in regard to the importance of his distinction, but you 
cannot do this without discrediting his judgment to that extent and 
so raising the question whether it is worth any more in the concep- 
tion of the system as a whole. Whatever we think of Kant's im- 
prudence or mistake in thus imperilling his system by the crucial 
question of a priori synthetic judgments it is certainly an ad hotni- 
nem refutation of it to show that there are no such judgments, and 
after that it remains for those interested in accepting him as an 
authority to establish his idealism without the support which he 
made necessary. 

I believe it was Schleiermacher who first called attention to 
the fact that any judgment might be regarded as either analytic or 
synthetic according to the point of view from which it is consid- 
ered, but I do not know that he brought against the distinction the 
psychological considerations which I wish to produce here. I do 
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not mean to imply by the language "against the distinction" that 
it cannot be made at all, but that it has not the absolute character 
which Kant seems to have given it, and hence if it has not that ab- 
solute nature assumed, it is quite possible at least that a view can 
be taken of the question which nullifies its importance for the 
Kantian philosophy. If any judgment can be looked at as either 
of the two under conditions we have an equivocation to deal with 
which may affect the application of the a priori and limit it to the 
analytical aspect of the judgment. 

It seems not to have occurred to Kant that "Alle Korper sina 
ausgedehnt " may be analytical only to the sense of vision and syn- 
thetic to touch, unless we assume that space is a "common sen- 
sible" having the same representative import to both senses, which 
it certainly has not. If we accept Berkeley's view of the origin of 
space-conceptions and that of the motor school, it might alter our 
way of stating the question, but it would not alter the relation 
which these two senses sustain to the issue. But if a doubt be 
raised about this contention it can hardly be raised about Kant's 
illustration of synthetic judgments. "Alle Korper sind schwer" 
may be synthetic to vision, but it is not synthetic to touch. In the 
latter it is analytic according to Kant's own conception of the case, 
as "Korper" to touch can mean nothing more than the resistance 
involved in "schwer." To return then to his illustration of ana- 
lytic judgments, if "Korper" be a tactual concept the "Ausdeh- 
nung" of vision is a synthetic characteristic, and can be analytic 
only on the assumption that the subject is also a visual product. 
Hence the question whether a judgment be analytic or synthetic 
depends on the psychological consideration whether its predicate 
is the sensible representative of what the subject means, and this 
depends on the sense-experience from which we learn the existence 
of the subject. Now as Kant admits that all analytic judgments 
may be a priori we have only to see that, to touch, his illustration 
of synthetic judgments is analytic and hence may be a priori in- 
stead of empirical. Every judgment thus may have its analytic 
and synthetic side and so be treated as either empirical or a priori 
or both, according to the sensory point of view from which the sub- 
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ject is derived. In taking this position I do not at present enter 
into any definition of empirical and a priori, but accept any mean- 
ing of the term which Kant may wish to have entertained. Whether 
they may not also be equivocal may be a subject of consideration 
later. But it will be apparent, if any judgment may be either or 
both analytical and synthetic, that confusion may easily arise in the 
application of empirical and a priori to them, and I may leave the 
reader to work out that difficulty for himself. 

It would be an interesting question to ask Kant why he chose 
"extension" and "weight" as the qualities by which to fix the 
distinction. One cannot but think that he was influenced by the 
traditions of the Cartesian philosophy in which extension was made 
the essential property of matter and thus became at least eviden- 
tially convertible with it. Consequently it would be an analytical 
predicate of the subject. Weight was not so treated and hence 
was a contingent adjunct of matter. Kant seems never to have 
thought that he should have applied analysis both psychologically 
and philosophically to the Cartesian doctrine before accepting its 
conceptions as illustrating the foundations of his own system. He 
ought to have seen that, having raised the epistemological ques- 
tion, it was his duty to consider the source and validity of these 
conceptions before he used them for representing so fundamental a 
distinction to his own doctrine as that between analytic and syn- 
thetic judgments. They might be very good ad hominem agencies, 
but he should have provided that they also hold true in the system 
which he intended to substitute for the Cartesian and which he 
himself controverted. In other words, he should have seen to it 
that the conceptions held true also in his own doctrine. The as- 
sumptions of Descartes should not have been made the basis of a 
critical philosophy, especially as this latter was presumably depen- 
dent on epistemological inquiries. To show this, just take Kant's 
own illustration. As I have said, the judgment that "all body is 
extended, " is from the Cartesian point of view undoubtedly analyt- 
ical, assuming that we are dealing with either a visual or tactual 
percept for both subject and predicate. But does this hold true 
for Kant? If he will admit that space has objective reality in the 
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ordinary sense, we can answer in the affirmative. But Kant affirms 
that Empfindung involves Receptivitat which he considers as imply- 
ing objectivity as externality, but space {Return) he treats as a sub- 
jective superaddition to the data of sense, if we accept the inter- 
pretation which most men give of him. This makes "body" a 
product of one process and space of another, so that extension, in- 
stead of being an analytic, is a synthetic addition to the conception 
of the subject, even when we suppose that subject and predicate 
are derivatives of the same general sensory process. This is to say 
that Kant based his philosophy on a distinction that might be ap- 
parent in a system which he did not hold and then set up a philos- 
ophy in which the distinction does not hold good for any purpose 
of his own. This means that Kant mistook the basis of his system 
and I think this contention is true. The basis of it was his doc- 
trine of space and time and not the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic judgments. But in connecting his doctrine of space 
and time with this distinction, he complicated his philosophy with 
a priori and empirical considerations which simply produce con- 
fusion everywhere. I think a detailed examination of Kant's state- 
ments and illustrations will sustain this contention. 

Let us take up mathematical judgments which Kant says are 
ingesammt syntheiisch, and also a priori. From what I have already 
said regarding the distinction between analytic and synthetic, it 
will be apparent that I might insist on the relativity of its applica- 
tion to mathematical judgments. But I mean here to leave that 
question and discuss them as if the relativity mentioned did not 
exist. I have a more important contention to maintain and distinc- 
tion to consider than this equivocation. This is that, while we 
may admit that mathematical judgments are a priori, they are 
either not synthetic in the sense in which Kant wants them to be 
understood, or their a priori characteristic has no value for the 
problem of knowledge as Kant conceives it, which is the validifica- 
tion of new knowledge or predicates. 

Take his example of 7 + 5 are 12. This is supposed to be both 
a priori and synthetic. Assuming this to be a fact, Kant thinks 
that he has gained a fulcrum against the scepticism of Hume and 
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laid the foundation of his own superstructure. It is noticeable, 
however, that he never produces the system which he says follows 
from it. On the contrary, he comes out with the agnostic results 
of Hume, and actually elaborates a mass of arguments to show that 
we are doomed to this scepticism! Kant had the ruinous habit of 
jotting down his impressions when they occurred and then never 
articulated them with his further discoveries. This is indicated by 
the Nachgelassene Werke and the Nachlass of Adikes. It is quite 
apparent even in the Kritik. The fact is Kant had no philosophic 
memory. Such a thing as a logically consistent whole seems never 
to have entered his head. If he could mouse around in the various 
philosophical problems and strike here and there a nugget of gold, 
he did not trouble himself with the problem of ascertaining a sys- 
tematic knowledge of the conditions under which he made his find. 
I admit that he thought he was dealing with a systematic construc- 
tion of philosophy, but he made no allowance for equivocation in 
the development of his doctrine. It was enough simply to repeat 
his conceptions and propositions without regard to the meaning 
which the context originally gave them. But this is a digression. 
In regard to the problem which we are discussing as well as others 
he seems generally to be either quite ignorant of the issue or fails 
to see the complexity of this issue. 

Thus in regard to judgments of the type illustrated by the 
proposition 7 + 5 are I2 > he neglected to note that there are several 
different interpretations of what is possibly meant by them. They 
are not so simple in their meaning as was assumed, and this in re- 
gard to the question both whether they are empirical or a prion 
and the question whether they are analytic or synthetic. The 
question whether they are analytic or synthetic depends on the 
matter of the relation between subject and predicate. The ques- 
tion whether they are empirical or a priori depends on the matter 
of their origin, that is, the question whether their universality is an 
empirical or a priori product. If it were a question whether the 
connection between subject and predicate was empirical or a priori, 
there might be some simplicity in the problem. But it is not this, 
and I must distinguish between two wholly separate issues which 
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are confused by the right to apply synthetic and a priori to the 
same formal proposition. In the judgment which Kant uses, and 
it is a type of all, there are three different real judgments involved 
according to the modality stated or implied, (i) We may have 
7 + 5 are 12, in which we may mean no more than that it is a pres- 
ent fact, as "the iron is hot." Here there is only present factual 
connection asserted between subject and predicate, and nothing is 
either asserted or implied as to whether it is either always (fac- 
tually) or necessarily a fact. That is to say, a question of univer- 
sality, whether empirical or a priori, is not involved. (2) We may 
have 7 + 5 are 12, in which we mean that the sum is always true in 
experience, as we know it, and it may extend no further than this 
experience as past. The universal is here simply empirical, as 
Kant recognises. (3) We may have 7 + 5 are 12, in which the 
modality is tacitly assumed to be necessity, and we mean to say that 
the sum is necessarily 12 now and always. Here the judgment is 
supposed to be a priori and to hold for all possible experience. 
There are thus three different judgments concealed in the unquali- 
fied copula of the one form of statement. The modality of the con- 
nection between subject and predicate thus becomes a matter of 
implicit interpretation and not of explicit assertion. The copula 
is equivocal. For the sake of clearness I shall describe the three 
judgments as the present, the mnemonic and the necessary. I might 
say the present or singular, the universal, and the necessary, were 
it not that the universal and necessary are so often considered as 
convertible that confusion might arise. The expression, therefore, 
which I have adopted I think expresses the distinction which I 
wish observed in the determination of certain problems. Each 
judgment may have the same epistemological question asked re- 
garding its origin. Hence {a) how do we come to know that 7 + 5 
are (now) 12 ? (£) how do we come to know that 7 + 5 are (always) 
12? (c) how do we come to know that 7 + 5 are (necessarily) 12? 
Now the answer to these questions may not be the same in each 
instance. Kant agreed that the second judgment would be em- 
pirical, and did not discuss the first at all ; in fact, was probably 
never aware that it existed and was in any way connected with the 
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epistemological problem. But assuming his admission in regard 
to the second and observing that the connection between subject 
and predicate in the first and second judgments is the same, 
namely, factual (Kant's empirical), that is, the result of experi- 
ence, we may for our purposes simply draw the distinction between 
factual and necessary connection, and reduce our questions to two. 
First, how do we discover the connection between subject and 
predicate, and, secondly, how do we make it necessary? Or how 
do we discover it and how do we extend it? 

Much might be said here about the nature and differences be- 
tween the Lockian and Kantian problems, but this would not be 
necessary in the present case, since we might give that meaning to 
the controversy about experiential and "innate" or intuitive knowl- 
edge which would coincide with that between Kant's empirical and 
a priori, and thus identify the issues. In some respects at least 
they were identical, but apparently Kant never thought of the 
properly genetic question precipitated by the evolutionistic method 
and anticipated by Locke, in which the development of ideas is 
considered from the point of view of the infant consciousness. 
Kant's conception of the "genesis" was the same for the adult as 
for the infant consciousness. Psychologically he was correct what- 
ever we may think of the chronological question in relation to the 
supposed complexity of certain ideas. But without entering into 
the analysis of the issues involved in the different questions of 
chronological and psychological genesis, the problem which we 
wish to discuss here is the simultaneous applicability of a prion 
and synthetic to the same judgment in the same sense. Kant's 
procedure is to show first that the judgment is synthetic and then 
that it is also a priori. 

The test of this synthetic character is the non-implicit nature 
of the predicate. This appears unquestionable in Kant's statement 
of the case. But Kant has not considered the psychological ques- 
tions involved in the matter. To both audition and vision the 
judgment in its inception at least is evidently synthetic. That is 
to say, aurally the perception of 7 + 5 does not imply 12 in the 
same sense, and neither the child nor the adult would ever suppose 
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on the first occasion that the sum was 12. It is the same with the 
visual symbols. In neither sense is the identity between subject 
and predicate apparent, so that the judgment in that view of it is 
synthetic. But was Kant dealing with the sensory problem? He 
was not. He specifically regards it as a question of judgment. He 
ought thus to have seen that two aspects of the matter are notice- 
able. First, whatever is true in regard to the symbols in the case 
which give the appearance of synthetic character to the proposi- 
tion, the fact is that the subject and predicate are identical, and 
whether this identity is seen or not in the symbolic representatives, 
the judgment answers to Kant's description of analytic proposi- 
tions. He defined the distinction between the two kinds of judg- 
ment, not in terms of their origin, but in terms of the character- 
istics represented in the subject. Now the subject in this case is 
some number concept and the notion of identity between it and 
some other number is definitely indicated in the idea of their sum. 
The symbol for this is not implied, but a very definite predicate is 
implied, and the equality expressed in all mathematical judgments 
brings this identity out very clearly, so that, however the matter 
may stand for symbolic conception, the content of the subject makes 
it analytic in nature. We may divide as we please on the issue 
whether the connection is empirical or a priori. The decision of 
this will depend upon our definition of "empirical " and "a priori." 
If "empirical" means direct realisation in consciousness on the 
discovery of the identity between subject and predicate in the prop- 
osition 7 + 5 are 12, there may be no distinction between this con- 
ception of "empirical" and "intuitive" or "a priori." If it means 
repetition in consciousness until an increment comes out at the end 
of the series not found at the beginning, the distinction will hold 
good. But I shall not enter into this issue while I am concerned 
only with the question whether the connection between subject 
and predicate is analytic or synthetic. I mean to contend that the 
nature of this connection, if definable in terms of the material re- 
lation between the two conceptions, is not dependent on either 
origin, and that there is as much reason for considering this rela- 
tion to be analytic as synthetic. If Kant means to suppose that it 
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is the directness and immediacy with which the mind recognises 
the predicate on the presence of the subject that makes the propo- 
sition "all body is extended " a priori he will have to admit that 
the absence of these qualities in the judgment 7 + 5 are 12 makes 
the proposition empirical, since he notes that the implication in 
this judgment is not immediate on the conception of the subject as 
in the case of the predicate extension of the previous illustration. 
Consequently it is not the manner of perceiving the connection, 
but the nature of it, however seen, that determines the character 
of the judgment. Hence, though the fact of identity of subject 
and predicate in mathematical judgments may not be seen at once 
on the statement of the subject, this, according to the standard of 
Kant himself, does not prevent it from being analytic, and hence, 
so far as we know, the a priori character attributed to it may arise 
from its analytic nature. Kant simply plays fast and loose here in 
the use of his criterion for empirical and a priori on the one hand, 
and analytic and synthetic on the other. 

But let me suppose that I am wrong and that Kant is right in 
the opinion that 7 + 5 are 12 is synthetic in respect of the connec- 
tion between subject and predicate and the manner of its discov- 
ery, there still remains a way of considering the case which nulli- 
fies his doctrine in general. This is that it is not the connection 
that is a priori but the extension of the judgment, and this view 
will be found to have considerable consequences. 

Now Kant never touches on the question whether the first dis- 
covery (by the child if you like) that 7 + 5 are 12 is empirical or 
a priori. Possibly his conception of the terms did not require him 
to do so, but I do not mean to imply by my statement that he 
should have done so. I am merely calling attention to a situation 
which requires us to be clear in the application of those terms. As 
a fact there has often been confusion precisely at this point, and it 
has grown out of the habit of identifying immediacy with a priori, 
when the coincidence of the two concepts, in extension, may be 
only partial. Some have treated the first perception of such con- 
nections, where the identity is either not present or is concealed, 
as empirical, and some, if they did not like or use the term a priori, 
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have described it as intuitive, a term which, in a part of its inten- 
sion at least, connects it with a priori, and which has even been 
made convertible with it. If we make the first discovery of this 
connection empirical we shall find ourselves where we must admit 
that mathematical judgments are empirical whether analytic or 
synthetic, and that would be to eviscerate Kant's doctrine at once. 
In his analytic judgment Kant made its a priori character depend 
on the process which proved it analytic, that is, its a priori nature 
followed from its analytic character. Now if the same criterion be 
applied to the judgment 7 + 5 are 12, and the distinction between 
immediate and non-immediate be assumed to coincide with that 
between empirical and a priori, as is sometimes the assumption, 
and apparently the assumption of Kant, we should undoubtedly 
have to treat this judgment as empirical independently of any ques- 
tion of its analytic or synthetic character, but it would be no gain 
to follow the evidential method of the analytic judgments and make 
this one synthetic as a consequence of its empirical nature, because 
it is its a priori nature that is wanted for the system. On the other 
hand, if we make the first discovery of the connection a priori we 
should not be able to distinguish between the empirical and a pri- 
ori, as they would both be equally immediate and we could not use 
the character of the process as an evidence of either the analytic 
or synthetic nature of the judgment, as Kant does in one case and 
cannot do in the other. 

But the Kantian may reply that all this confusion is gratuitous 
and grows out of a misapprehension of what Kant intended in his 
application of the terms "empirical" and "a priori." He would say 
that Kant had in mind the application of them to the question of 
the universality and necessity of certain judgments. That is, Kant 
was discussing the question whether the generalisation involved in 
certain judgments was "empirical" or "apriori," and that this 
was wholly independent of the nature of the first discovery by the 
immature consciousness. Now I agree that Kant ought to have 
confined his discussion to the problem of generalisation, and that 
he intended to maintain that it was the universality and necessity 
of these judgments that was a priori. But unfortunately for the 
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clearness of his case he complicated the discussion of the problem 
by observations which at least implied that he was dealing with 
the initial perception of the connection between subject and predi- 
cate in mathematical judgments when he remarked that the con- 
ception 7 + 5 did not immediately imply 12, a statement which is 
true only for the immature consciousness and not for the adult. 
As soon as the meaning of the two terms of the proposition is real- 
ised their identity is perceived and all the conditions of an analytic 
judgment are found present. Consequently to save himself this 
complication Kant had to state a case where this identity was not 
initially apparent, and forgot or did not know what the real prin- 
ciple was which determined the distinction between the two kinds 
of judgment. It was the principle of identity which enabled him 
to say in his analytic judgments that the predicate was implied by 
the subject and not the immediacy of the mental process involved 
in the judgment. In synthetic judgments this identity is excluded 
and consequently the implication is not likely to be immediate, so 
that on this criterion a synthetic judgment could never be a prion 
unless some other principle than identity be admitted in the theory 
of knowledge. In the Nova Dilucidatio Kant said that the principle 
of Sufficient Reason, whatever that may have meant at the time, 
had to supplement the principle of Identity in the epistemological 
problem, but he seems never to have applied his own doctrine in 
the Kritik. Certainly he does not here introduce this new prin- 
ciple to determine the existence of a priori synthetic judgments, 
but uses that of identity to determine analytic judgments and in- 
tuition to determine that of synthetic judgments, in which he allows 
matter, that is, the material relation between subject and predicate, 
to determine the existence of analytic judgments, and a process to 
determine that of synthetic judgments. Hence whatever his con- 
ception at other times regarding the problem of a priori judgments 
as concerning only universality and necessity, he here confuses it 
with initial perception and cannot be allowed to escape the per- 
plexities which this involves without due apologies. 

Accepting the view which was in reality the intention of Kant 
that a priori refers to the process which attests the universality and 
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necessity of a judgment and not the connection between subject 
and predicate, we can see that the issue then is as to whether this 
process is a valid one. We can dismiss the question as to what the 
process is that is involved in the initial perception where the con- 
nection is factual and may or may not be necessary and universal, 
and state the issue to be, not whether the initial perception is a 
priori, but whether the extension of the judgment, whatever the 
origin of the factual connection between subject and predicate, is 
a priori or not. This is simply to ask whether it is the synthesis or 
the extension that is a priori. Putting the question in this way saves 
the analysis of the judgment into two distinct judgments and enables 
us to escape the complications of a more elaborate discussion, 
though one may very well maintain that the latter method might 
be the clearest way of settling the issue. It is certainly one way 
and we may return to it. 

In answering the question just put, whether it is the synthesis 
that is a priori or the extension, I mean to assume for the sake of 
argument that the judgment is synthetic in Kant's conception of 
the case, though I think it is in reality analytic as determined by 
actual content and the principle of identity. Kant's statement of 
the matter makes it apparent that he intended the a priori to qual- 
ify the synthesis as well as the extension, though it is possible that 
he did not mean anything of the kind. It is the juxtaposition of 
the two terms "a priori synthetisch" that creates this impression 
and perhaps produced an illusion in Kant's mind as to the real na- 
ture of his problem. At any rate, whatever he may have intended, 
we are here insisting on the distinction of the two questions, and I 
mean to contend that it is the generalisation or extension of the 
judgment that is a priori and not the synthesis of subject and pred- 
icate. If this view was the one intended by Kant, as it should 
have been according to the real terms of his problem, he ought to 
have seen that, for the mere purpose of getting a priori judgments, 
he was not concerned with either the origin or the nature of the 
connection between subject and predicate, though we shall see that 
the material conclusions would be altered. 

Now Kant represents the. "a priori" as an anticipation of expe- 
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rience, and of all experience in its pure form. But it was precisely 
because this immediate and anticipatory implication of the predi- 
cate in the subject was not made that he decided the synthetic na- 
ture of mathematical judgments. That is, the evidence of their 
synthetic nature rested on the ground that the synthesis was not 
a priori. Hence his conception must apply to the generalisation 
or extension of the judgment. That is, the extension is a priori, 
but the synthesis is not. Consequently the reason for the a prion 
character of mathematical judgments must be sought independently 
of their synthetic nature, while his philosophy obtained its cogency 
on the assumption that it was the synthesis that was a priori, and 
this in spite of the fact that the main conception of Kant himself 
in the a priori was that of universality and necessity. The empha- 
sis which he placed upon the synthetic character of mathematical 
judgments taken with their simultaneously a priori nature had the 
effect of bestowing an a priori character upon the synthesis, which 
for aught that we know or need to consider in the case might have 
any origin, empirical or a priori. 

I may confirm this conclusion by an interesting incident in the 
Kantian system. It is that Kant is shy of illustrating a priori syn- 
thetic judgments from the physical sciences. On one page he rec- 
ognises that the judgment " alle Verdnderung hat ihre Ursache" is 
not purely a priori because the conception " Veranderung" is em- 
pirical, though on the next page he seems to make the same judg- 
ment purely a priori by ranking it with mathematical judgments. 
Either he really assumes that mathematical judgments are not 
"ganzlich" a priori, or Kant here contradicts the position taken on 
the previous page. But the reason assigned for the imperfectly 
a priori character of the one judgment, as it is the same that is as- 
signed for the similar impurity of another instance, that about the 
falling house, shows that Kant is willing to recognise that a priori 
can apply to the extension of judgments when it does not apply 
to their origin or to the connection between subject and predicate 
in the initial perception of it in the simply factual proposition. 
This once granted, it is apparent that it is not the synthesis in 
synthetic judgments that is a priori, but the generalisation. This 
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of course is still further fortified by the fact that Verdnderung, 
which Kant says is a product of experience (Erfahrung'), is an im- 
mediate presentation to consciousness. That is, experience may 
not require mnemonic processes but may be identified with the ini- 
tial perception of any fact, and when a priori is denied of that it 
can apply only to the process of generalisation. 

Having ascertained that a priori does not apply to the initial 
synthesis but to the extension of the judgment, the next question 
is whether this extension involves anything synthetic or not. If it 
does, Kant's case will be stronger : if not, it will be lost. What I 
intend to show, however, is that this extension is analytic in prin- 
ciple, so that whatever mathematical judgments may be in their 
initial perception, they are in their extension analytic. 

Now Kant, as we know, makes space and time the principles 
of synthetic judgments a priori. Just how he determines this a 
priori synthetic character is not made clear, though it is usually 
supposed to be clear. His starting-point is the a priori nature of 
space and time ; that is, he makes them a priori intuitions (An- 
schauungeti). Now Kant does not make clear what he means here 
by the application of a priori to these intuitions. As he always 
treats them as subjective and not objective realities in the "com- 
mon sense " conception of them, he can mean either that a prion 
is convertible with subjective and thus abandon its import of uni- 
versality and necessity, or that it denominates a universal and nec- 
essary fact in the constitution of human nature. But in making 
space and time subjective intuitions, Kant has to fall back on dog- 
matism for affirming their universality and necessity in men, and 
simply begs the question at the outset. On the other hand, if "a 
priori" now means subjective in origin, Kant abandons that con- 
ception of the term which expresses the extension of the judgments 
concerned, and again obtains his point of a priori synthetic judg- 
ment by a subreption. 

But I do not require to sustain this contention on either alter- 
native. So far as my argument is concerned, space and time are 
a priori perceptions in any and every sense of the terms and are 
universal and necessary percepts. Whether Kant's evidence for 
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this was good or bad, I need not inquire. I may admit that they 
are all that they are claimed to be. But this admission does not 
carry with it the implication that the extension of mathematical 
judgments is synthetic. Certainly the a priori character of such 
judgments as expressing universality and necessity cannot be de- 
rived from the a priori nature of space and time perception con- 
ceived as subjective, and it may even be questioned whether their 
a priori extension is in any way dependent on an a priori genesis. 
However, I shall not insist on this doubt. But granting the Kant- 
ian claim in this respect, it is certain that the extension is itself 
not synthetic, as I proceed to show. 

As we know, Kant maintains that space and time are the basis 
of a priori synthetic judgments, at least in mathematics. I accept 
the fact that they are the basis of their extension, but not of the 
synthesis of subject and predicate, either in the initial perception or 
their extension, at least in any sense involved in Kant's analysis of 
the problem. That it is not so in the initial perception is definitely 
proved in Kant's own conception of the case, and that it is not so 
in the extension will be shown by the nature of space and time. It 
may be worth noting, as a vantage ground for this contention, and 
in addition to the qualification that a priori applies to the exten- 
sion and not to the initial synthesis, that many of our psycholo- 
gists since Kant dispute the a priori perception of space and time. 
I agree that they do not understand Kant's problem and use of 
terms, and so may be correct in their view without affecting Kant's 
contention, but I refer to the circumstance for the purpose of re- 
marking an equivocal use of the term which is always in danger of 
confusing discussion. But I do not care whether space and time 
are a priori ox empirical perceptions; I can still admit the a priori 
nature of mathematical judgments in respect of their extension, 
but I would not condition the fact on any genesis of space and time 
perception, but upon the nature of space and time as realities, sub- 
jective or objective. 

Now in analytic judgments it was not the immediacy of the 
implication of the predicate that made the judgment a priori, but 
the universality and necessity of the connection involved. This 
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universality and necessity then depended on the identity of the sub- 
ject in all cases, and not the origin or nature of the connection be- 
tween subject and predicate. It is the same in synthetic judg- 
ments. This is to say that the extension of a judgment depends 
on the principle of identity, or continuity. It follows that all syn- 
thetic judgments may be treated as at least hypothetically a priori; 
that is, on condition that the circumstances remain the same in 
which the synthesis of subject and predicate is discovered, and, 
the subject concepts always implying its identity, we may safely 
say that the connection between subject and predicate will always 
and necessarily hold true. But if they are only hypothetically a 
priori this will mean that they may not be categorically a priori; 
that is, the connection may not hold true in future fact, as the con- 
ditions may be changed. This is the case in the physical sciences. 
Change is the basis of their investigations and unless we make 
some one or more properties the essential characteristic of the sub- 
ject concept either our universal judgments will always be hypo- 
thetically so or they will in no sense be a priori at all. This fact 
explains why Kant did not resort to the physical sciences for his 
pure a priori synthetic judgments, though he may have been un- 
conscious of it. In the mathematical sciences he found the condi- 
tions of categorically a priori judgments; that is, judgments that 
were universal and necessary in material circumstances, always 
true in fact and not conditioned upon the recurrence of empirical 
events, but upon the constancy of certain facts in all conditions. 

In making mathematical judgments, which were presumably 
synthetic, depend on space and time and also a priori va. their na- 
ture, Kant does not seem to have seen the real reason for this con- 
ception of the case. It is in fact not the a priori nature of them, 
whether universal and necessary or not, but their constitutional 
identity as realities whether subjective or objective. By this I mean 
that they are homogeneities. In the physical world of matter we 
have no such homogeneities. All phenomena represent difference 
or change, and hence all universality there must be contingent and 
empirical. But in space and time we have realities that are homo- 
geneous and identical, the same in kind throughout, constant and 
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continuous in nature. Any part in each is like the whole, so that 
difference and change do not occur. They are thus realities which 
represent in its absolute sense the principle of identity, while this 
applies in such a partial sense in the world of physical phenomena 
as to nullify categorically a priori generalisation. Hence all judg- 
ments based upon space and time for their a priori character simply 
rely upon the homogeneity of their basis, that is the principle of 
identity, for their universality and necessity. This is to say that 
the extension of these judgments is not synthetic, but analytic, 
whatever the relation between subject and predicate. It must be 
this if it represents an application of the principle of identity, be- 
cause in both the connection between subject and predicate and 
the extension of the judgment in analytic judgments Kant had to 
depend on the principle of identity for the a priori nature of the re- 
sult. As space and time are of the nature of continuities and 
homogeneities they can condition the a priori extension of mathe- 
matical judgments only as representatives of the principle of iden- 
tity which is confessedly excluded by Kant from the synthesis of 
subject and predicate in synthetic judgments. Hence we must 
make mathematical judgments a priori, not because they are syn- 
thetic, nor merely because they are conditioned by space and time 
as facts, whether a priori or empirical, but because the nature of 
these realities supplies the data for an a priori extension, and this 
is their embodiment of the principle of identity. 

Mathematical judgments are based upon number, at least those 
which Kant has chosen for illustration. In geometry both space 
and number are involved. Number is determined by time and 
space as principles of individuation. The unities expressed in 
number thus depend on the homogeneity of their basis. Kant says 
nothing of this fact, nor of the nature of space and time as real- 
ities, and hence does not even see in what sense they condition the 
extension of mathematical judgments. All that he said was that 
mathematical judgments were universal and necessary and that 
they were conditioned for this quality by space and time ; and pre- 
suming that they were synthetic in either their initial perception or 
the relation between subject and predicate, he neglected to observe 
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that the question was not as to the a priori nature of the synthesis 
but as to the extension of the connection involved. But finding a 
coincidence between the a priori nature of mathematical judgment 
and their dependence on space and time for their meaning, he 
jumped to the conclusion both that the synthesis was a priori 
which he did not admit in the initial perception and that the ex- 
tension was a priori on the same ground, when as a fact this exten- 
sion was dependent on the identity of the subject of extension. 
This is simply to say that the a priori extension was not based upon 
the fact that space and time conditioned it, but upon their nature 
as representing the law of identity. That is, it is the principle of 
identity that determines a priori judgments. This is apparent in the 
physical sciences from which Kant is apparently careful not to se- 
lect his illustrations. Here it is not space and time that condition 
either the synthesis or its extension in many judgments, and hence 
when he supposes universal propositions, whether empirical or a 
priori, just as in his analytic judgment, he must rely upon this 
principle of identity for determining the extension. That is to say 
the universal principle of a />w* judgments is the law of identity 
in some form, and not space and time. In mathematical judg- 
ments it is merely a coincidence that they should be a priori and 
determined by space and time. If this basis of space and time did 
not represent also in their nature the principle of identity, then 
such judgments would have the same character as those in the 
physical sciences. Hence we can as well say that it is not space 
and time, as such, but only as identities, homogeneities, continu- 
ities, constants, etc., that determined the a priori character of 
mathematical judgments. In brief, as said, it is the principle of 
identity that determines the a priori extension of any judgment, 
and this is to make this process analytical, not synthetic. In this 
conception mathematical judgments become analytical in nature, 
whatever language we may choose to apply to the initial percep- 
tion of the synthesis of subject and predicate. 

But whether this is true or not, it is an interesting circum- 
stance that Kant never applies his doctrine to establish a system 
of metaphysics which ought to follow from it, if his refutation of 
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Hume is to be taken seriously. His refutation of the ontological 
argument for the existence of God depends wholly upon the as- 
sumption that its basis is analytic. He ought to have seen that, 
after presumably establishing a principle of a priori synthetic judg- 
ments, that argument was open to reconstruction and that an onto- 
logical argument for the existence of God, whether based upon the 
mere idea of him or other facts, was formally possible, and that 
his refutation of it in all forms was dependent wholly upon the as- 
sumption of Hume's philosophy which he started out to disprove. 
That he might have applied some synthetic principle to construct 
an ontological argument is apparent in his Widerlegung des Idealis- 
mus. Here he asserts that the ' ' consciousness of my own existence 
proves the existence of objects in space eternal to me." A state of 
consciousness is thus made to imply a reality "outside" of it. 
That is, we have an ontological principle here which is synthetic 
and might be easily applied to the "idea of God," if we so wished. 
At any rate, Kant actually assumes that consciousness can tran- 
scend itself in its knowledge, and whether right or wrong, he ought 
to have seen that both in this assumption and his doctrine of a 
priori synthetic judgments there were data for a formal defence of 
the ontological argument against the sceptical outcome of Hume. 
But he in fact founds Hume's conclusions on the refutation of 
Hume's premises! I am not saying that his attack on the ontologi- 
cal argument as conceived was not valid, but that it was incumbent 
upon him to reconstruct its conception on the basis of the principle 
of sufficient reason which he recognises in the Nova Dilucidatio, 
as said above, but to which he never alludes in the Kritik. On 
the principle of identity the ontological argument undoubtedly 
fails, but on the principle of sufficient reason and of synthetic judg- 
ments a priori it might take a new form. I am not here contend- 
ing that we should recognise the principle of sufficient reason in 
the problem of knowledge, but that Kant ought in consistency to 
have recognised it after saying that the principle of identity needed 
supplementing in this way. Hence it is the general contradiction 
between his profession at the outset of his system and the results 
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at the conclusion which I wish to note. Hume's conclusions ought 
not to have been based on the refutation of his doctrine. 

Of course it will be apparent that my denial of the synthetic 
character of mathematical judgments and the a priori nature of 
physical judgments results in justifying Kant's arguments on the 
metaphysical problems, as I show that he in reality uses nothing 
but the principle of identity in his fundamental theory of a prion 
judgments. By making him wrong in his theory at this point, I 
may accept the legitimacy of his conclusions, but I must contend 
that the contradiction indicated rather suggests at least that Kant 
did not understand his own problem, and that epistemological 
matters need a reconsideration quite independent of his way of 
dealing with them, even if they have to begin with a discussion of 
his doctrine. 

James H. Hyslop. 
Columbia University. 



